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Georg Sverdrup, won the gratitude of the nation by his services in 
1814. Johan Sverdrup was also deeply influenced by the great poet 
of Norwegian liberty, Henrik Wergeland. Strongly nationalistic, he 
took no interest in the agitation for a union of the three northern king- 
doms and opposed the pro-Danish policy of Charles XV during the 
crisis of 1862-1864. 

Professor Koht is a careful, scientific historian, and he has succeeded 
in seeping the various threads of his story well in hand. The style is 
clear and in places vigorous, but it fails to convey the impression of 
finish and elegance produced by writers of an older school. 

Paul Knaplund. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Railroads and Government. By Frank Haigh Dixon. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1922. Pp. xvi, 384.) 

No one can leave Professor Dixon's book without feeling that the 
war hastened, rather than caused, the important changes in adminis- 
trative policy and organization made by the Transportation Act of 
1920. The emphasis upon revenue needs, and the relationship of 
revenue to credit conditions, which furnish the principles of the rule of 
rate making, appeared in the 1910 advance rate cases, and again in the 
rale level cases of 1914, 1915, and 1917. Dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of the long and short haul clause led to a clear statement, 
in the act, of principles the commission had haltingly pronounced. The 
breakdown of the Newlands Act, clearly apparent when passage of the 
Acamson Law was forced, indicated the need for new machinery for 
the adjustment of labor disputes. Demonstration of the existence of 
problems of this character is the task of the first section of the book — 
"Federal Regulation, 1910-1916." 

The war period (section two) is largely treated as an episode apart. 
During the war the continuous movement of men and materials to the 
seaboard was the problem faced by the transportation machinery. 
Federal control Professor Dixon justifies by a demonstration of the 
inadequacies of the competitive system. The subsequent organization, 
th 3 steps taken to secure unification and economies, the labor policy — 
thjse elements of the broad problem he presents with some elaboration 
and much sympathy. The railroad administration, however, has 
lacked a charitable treatment of its activities, and such protest as 
may be made on that score should be registered against utilizing the 
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director general's statement as a summary of the achievements of his 
organization. 

In the third section of the book, "The Return to Private Operation," 
is given a study of the first year's workings of the regulatory system 
created by the Transportation Act. In this section are discussed rate 
regulation (including such matters as the rule of rate making, the 
suspension power, the amended long and short haul clause, the power 
to fix minimum rates) ; service regulation(car service and terminals) ; 
and the regulation of management. Under this last heading may be 
included the regulation of wages and working conditions, as provided for 
by the creation of the labor board; the regulation of securities; the 
consolidation of railroads; the power to fix depreciation rates; and the 
"recapture" of excess earnings. 

The book was written as a narrative, and as a narrative it should be 
judged. This form of treatment has obvious limitations. If Professor 
Dixon had not told us that he had written "with teachers primarily in 
mind," the subordination of stiff reasoning to narrative interest could 
be forgiven the more easily. 

Homer B. Vanderblue. 

Northwestern University. 

Government and Industry. By Delisle Burns. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1921. Pp. 315.) 

As a result of studying actual happenings with open eyes and open 
mind, Mr. Burns has written an extraordinarily suggestive book, packed 
with heretical truths. He drops the old idea of "interference" on the 
scrapheap, and with a wealth of illustration, drawn chiefly from British 
experience, develops this thesis: A new conception of the organized 
economic community is becoming operative, a community that is 
neither the state alone, nor the non-governmental organization of 
industry, but a unique complex of the two. The state enlarges its 
direct economic activities, and at the same time develops a series of 
administrative offices, non-political in function, that concern themselves 
either with organizing the relations between the parties who produce 
and distribute goods or with organizing the material and financial 
conditions of industry. 

The state thus becomes an integral part of the economic system, 
and brings over into that sphere the conceptions (1) of a community 
with common goods and (2) of public service. "Government in its 



